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fessor Oncken is evidently unacquainted with the works of William 
Spence which led to the controversy with Mill and Torrens, or with 
the other books advocating the French doctrines like The Essential 
Principles oj the Wealth of Nations, published in 1797, or the very 
respectable Sketches on Political Economy, with an Exposition oj the 
Leading Tenets of the "Economists," published in 1809. 

Before anything that approaches an adequate history of political econ- 
omy can be written, a careful study will have to be made of the wealth 
of material contained in the scores — nay, hundreds — of books on eco- 
nomic topics published in England between 161 5 and 1776. Almost 
every year brings us some new reputed father of political economy. 
Formerly it was Adam Smith; then Jevons told us it was Cantillon; 
another has ascribed the honor to Petty; still another to Yarrington; 
and, to pass over all the earlier reputed fathers on the continent, Pro- 
fessor Oncken now tells us it was Quesnay. When the true history of 
economics comes to be written, it will be recognized that the stream of 
economic thought which converged in Adam Smith flowed in many a 
little rill, and that until we attempt to trace most of these to their sources 
in the English literature we shall not have begun to solve the problem. 
The history of political economy is still to be written. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman. 

Lectures on the Theory 0} Economics. By Frederick Charles 
Hicks. Cincinnati, University of Cincinnati Press, 1901. — xii, 
289 pp. 

These lectures treat of value, production and distribution; and are 
intended, apparently, for students who, having completed an element- 
ary course, are ready to wrestle with the complexities of advanced eco- 
nomic theory. Part I, entitled "Prolegomena," describes briefly the 
character and method of economic science, and then deals with fun- 
damental concepts, the law of value, and the processes of competition 
and monopoly. Parts II and III are respectively devoted to produc- 
tion and distribution. Exchange is subsumed under the latter rubric, 
while the consumption of wealth is declared to he "outside the scope 
of economic investigation, except in so far as it affects production and 
distribution." 

Economics is defined as "the science that treats of human activity 
in its relation to the pursuit of the satisfaction of wants;" and the ques- 
tion might well be raised why consumption should be excluded, under 
the terms of this definition, except as it affects production and distri- 
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bution. Wealth is defined as anything "that possesses the power of 
want-attraction," a statement that is unobjectionable, but in no way 
preferable to most of the current definitions. Value is said to be " the 
amount of the power of want-attraction possessed by any commodity," 
and is not identified with power in exchange. It is possible to con- 
struct a consistent theory upon this basis, but there are decided disad- 
vantages in abandoning the other definition. In general, the book 
creates the impression that the author is too ready to invent a termi- 
nology of his own, rather than to consider the possibility of conforming 
to accepted usage. For doing so, he can, doubtless, cite plenty of pre- 
cedents; but it is probable that economic thinking in America has suf- 
fered in recent years from this very tendency. When every writer 
insists upon using a language of his own, the usual result is a confusion 
of tongues — and of thought. 

Professor Hicks has done well in devoting nearly a whole chapter to 
a careful examination of competition and monopoly as factors in eco- 
nomic society. It is desirable for the student to understand that the 
former is never absolutely free, and that the latter is seldom or never 
complete. But the author gives to monopoly a meaning so broad as 
to detract from the value of this part of his discussion. He says: 

From the standpoint of the individual, monopolization is the concentra- 
tion of economic strength, which enables one to oppose the rival interests 
that are an obstacle to the satisfaction of his wants. 

This -definition would make every man who manages to maintain his 
foothold in the business world a monopolist; and would oblige us to 
find some other term to apply to the man who gains the power to restrict 
the supply of a commodity and to fix the price at the point of highest 
net return. A day laborer who " manages to oppose the rival interests 
that are an obstacle to the satisfaction of his wants," may be a monop- 
olist; but he is probably never aware of that fact. 

The presentation of the theory of value follows somewhat new lines, 
but the results are not equally novel. 

Price, which is value expressed in terms of a measure, falls when compe 
tition prevails, and rises when monopolization prevails, being, in any given 
case, the resultant of these opposing manifestations of activity. 

The cost of production sets a point below which competition will not 
permanently lower prices, but Professor Hicks offers no analysis of the 
elements that enter into cost. Monopolization, upon the other hand, 
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will not raise prices beyond the figure that leaves to purchasers an in- 
ducement to produce the commodities that they offer in exchange. 
"Healthy trade," he concludes, "depends upon a proper balancing of 
the competitive and monopolistic influences." 

In Part III the most satisfactory chapters are those devoted to " The 
Basis of Distribution" and "The Shares in Distribution," which deal 
with aspects of the problem that receive but scanty consideration in 
most treatises. The subsequent chapters upon rent, interest, profits 
and wages, present views that have gained a strong following among 
those who are eager for a complete reconstruction of economic theory. 
The Ricardian doctrine of rent receives rough treatment, but it seems 
to be Walker's version of the theory that comes in for most of the 
thwacks, and it is probable that the substance of Ricardo's teachings 
will survive the onslaught. The amount of each share in the product 
of industry is shown to be the value of the service of the corresponding 
factor of production, and this value is explained by examining the con- 
ditions of demand and supply. Such an approach to the problem is 
highly satisfactory, but the results of the discussion prove convincing 
or unconvincing according to one's zeal for the reconstruction of the 
science. Even the most conservative reader, however, will find some- 
thing that is stimulating and suggestive in Professor Hicks's presenta- 
tion of the central problem of economic theory. 

Charles J. Bullock. 

Williams College. 



Der Moderne Kapitalismus. Von Werner Sombart. Leipzig, 
Duncker und Humblot, 1902. — 2 vols., 669, 646 pp. 

Capitalism, in Sombart's sense of the term, is the economic system 
in which the controlling factor is the capitalist-undertaker, who seeks 
by purchase and re-sale of commodities or services to reproduce with 
a profit an original fund of wealth. It is sharply contrasted with handi- 
craft economy, since it is the aim of the craftsman merely to secure a 
"fair living" as a reward for his personal exertions. What Sombart 
considers fundamental in modern economic history is the displacement 
by capitalism of the economy of the craftsman. Through study of the 
genesis and progress of capitalism he endeavors to find unity in the 
complicated phenomena of economic evolution. 

Sombart pronounces untenable the natural view that capitalism origi- 
nated in the growth in wealth of certain branches of mediaeval trade 
and the gradual subjection of the producer to the trader. An imposing 



